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A HOME ON THE SOUND. 



By Mary Gay Humphreys. 



sZL HE Sound, with its jutting promontories, re- 
*<J cessed bays and islands nestling near the 
shore, rivals the Hudson in picturesqueness. In the 
irregular conformation of the coast, which hides 
and reveals surprises, there is a sense of privacy 
that woos domesticity as cannot the bold head- 
lands of the river. It is, perhaps, in response to 
this suggestiveness of nature that one sees an ever- 
increasing series of beautiful homes along the 
Sound above New York city. For the most part 
these homes, handsome, stately, fall in with the 
general picturesqueness of the landscape than 
assume any individual aspect. Houses are like 
people. It is not the type but the variations of 
the type that are interesting. It is in this de- 
parture that primarily lies the interest in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Hoyt, in some of the 
features of which the readers of this journal will 
find valuable suggestions. 

In the first place the house has the rare merit 
of expression. Houses may mean much or nothing. 
The architecture may or may not be in sympathy 
with the landscape. The interior may assist the 
expansion of the -tastes and feelings of its occu- 



that is uninteresting in American homes, where 
everything that money can do to render them in- 
teresting has been done. 

To return : This house in its position, surround- 
ings, appointments and organization— for want of 
a better word — is eloquent in various ways of the 
sufficiency of the charms of country life, of home 
as the arena of chosen occupations, as the out- 
growth of certain tastes, and as the embodiment 
of definite views of life. This tale, which he who 
runs may read, is its first alluring charm. 

The house is built on Twin Islands between 
Bartow-on-Sound and New Rochelle. The name is 
down in the old charts, and wisely retained. 
Twin Islands, as the name indicates, was two 
islands, but now connected by a low strip of land 
drained and untouched even by high tide. The 
island is approached by two causeways, for another 
and larger island separates it from the main land. 
The house is large and without architectural pre- 
tensions, yet with interesting architectural features. 
It stands in a grove of lofty forest trees, left from 
the clearing, which is akin to frontier work, for 
there is something primeval in these islands in 
their native state. The house crowns the summit. 
A series of small pointed arches piercing the stone 
is conspicuous coming from the mainland. These 
enclose a bricked passage-way, and give it the 
effect of an arcade rather than of the accustomed 
vestibule. There are no doors, and when the 
breezes of winter are beating up and down the 
Sound its immediate shelter gives a gracious sense 
of hospitable intent. The wide doors at the re- 
mote end, filled in with glittering bulls eyes, con- 
vey the same sentiment, for a spacious entrance 
has the cheering effect of a warm welcome that no 
narrow door can counterfeit. This opens wide 
and fittingly. The interior into which it ushers 
is baronial in extent. Impression rapidly succeeds 
to impression. The first is of great space, the 
second of color, comfort, ease of movement, and 



but in these their only metamorphose is into a 
ball room. The word here represents something 
more than space. The salient point is the fire- 
place around which other things gather, composing 
as a picture. It is built in the angle which the 
hall makes. Apparently it compels the angle. It 
is of brick, hooded, rising to the ceiling, and with 
day recesses and night works. The fire is raised 
at least a foot and a half from the floor. The 
logs are placed endwise against the metal fire-back 
and send their flame-light out into the hall. As 
may be imagined, a house built on the Sound is 
fortified against the rigors of winter by powerful 
furnaces. The open fire, the blazing log, belong 
to the moral and esthetic influences of the house. 
A crane swings over the fire and a ruddy copper 
kettle is in the corner ready for service. Within 
the hood of the chimney are cozy nooks. These 
extend outward, making the angle of the jambs, 
and gather into the charmed radius of the fire- 
place larger space bounded by settees. The backs 
broaden into a shelf on top and bristle with up- 
right spears, swords, and pikes glittering in the 
firelight. In front is a library table with the 
ready book, paper, or work in hand's reach of the 
fire seats. One is perspicuous in these details be- 
cause they are of two-fold significance. They in- 
dicate the composition of a living picture, and as 
well, their ministry to material comfort. 

In front, the hall expands into the proportions 
of a room, and, turning, goes the breadth of the 
house, only less wide to the windows overlooking 
the water. Shoreward the hall is lined with red 
brick in groups separated by slender strips of 
wood. These serve an obvious purpose whether or 
not they have been inserted for some remote end. 
From out these slender lines of wood spring here 
and there, above, below, single shelves with rows 
of books, again a small cabinet, a ^bracket for 
some piece of brie a-brac. There is not only some- 
thing decorative in the arrangement against the 




VIEW OP HALL, WITH FIRE-PLACE. 



pants or have an existence apart. The usual 
methods of house building express more of the 
views of the architect than of the owner. An ar- 
chitect will build a French chateau and a Yankee 
button maker calmly inhabit it. The incongruous- 
ness is inevitably apparent and accounts for much 



the revelation of certain tastes, predilections, follow 
a swift coup oVoeil. 

This is the hall, but the word corresponds to 
the English rather than American use of the word. 
There are halls of equal dimension on the old 
estates of Virginia and in many of the new houses, 



red background, but there is even greater value 
in the attention drawn to favorite authors, to 
some curious piece of bric-a-brac, or the evidence 
of some individual taste. The ceiling is low, 
paneled and beamed in oak, the floor repeats the 
tint. The red of the brick and the low rich tones 
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of the wood give the color of the hall. Along its 
length is arranged a collection of arms and 
armor. 

At 'the end of the hall is another rallying spot 
attracted by the view of water and sky, the Sound 
boats, and the sails flitting by. To this a few 
steps lead to a small inlaid platform strewn with 
rugs, hung with tapestries. Here is a small up- 
right piano, and in one corner is built a low 
lourfging place upholstered and, .fortified by luxu- 
rious pillows. A step down at the side leads into 
the drawing-room, giving that greater height to 
th£ ceiling not desirable in the hall. Windows on 
two sides take in the panorama of the sound, and 
tjie long slope now strewn with brown leaves shed 
by the now denuded trees. The room is paneled 
a.nd ceiled with lighter tinted wood. Pelham 
tapestries drape the wall, and the Pelham industry 
has upholstered the cheerful chintz furniture, and 
the low couch in the corner similar to that of the 
hall. The usual drawing-room aspect is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. There 1 are curious swinging 
seats and Odd pieces of furniture. Everything 
claims attention by virtue of its quaintness or 
strangeness, and suggests a reminiscence of travel 
or odd custom. 

The dining-room is across the hall through a 
tapestried door. It is a 
long room, its outer end 
an arc filled with small 
paned windows, and in 
the wide seats of each 
stands a plant in an 
earthen pot modeled 
into some unusual fancy 
at the Industry. These 
pots play a part in the 
house and contribute to 
its picturesqueness as 
well as assisting in giving 
it that local aspect the 
house wears. The large 
\>o r d e r e d fireplace is 
faced with black enamel- 
ed Drick, and by it a 
brilliant piece of color — 
some savage drum on a 
standard, now tamed to 
the more welcome call to 
dinner. At the other 
end, above the old-fash- 
ioned buffet, is a large 
portrait of Chief Justice 
Chase, the father of Mrs. 
Hoyt, an excellent like- 
ness. 

The staircase, in the 
usual sense, is not a fea- 
ture of the house. It is 
a wide flight running up 
between the dining-room 
and hall fireplace. The 
approach to it is from 
both hall and dining- 
room, and this is unique. 
Several slips lead on 
each side to the landing. 
These are bounded by 
solid wood cut also into 
steps. On each stands a 
pot of flowers, such as 
ornament the dining- 
room windows and make 
a wall of greenery on 
each side. At the head 
of the stairs is the morn- 
ing-room of Mrs. Hoyt, 
overlooking the water 

and the formal grass plot below. There is an open 
fire in the old brass mounted grate, with its 
shining hob. Above the gratejis a deep recessed 
square window, for the flue divides and makes 
its way on each side, leaving a space for light and 
a shelf for pleasant objects. 

The wall is an illustrated diary of places, 
scenes, and faces, for it is lined with Mrs. Hoyt r s 
sketches ; these have been arranged decoratively. 
In the mansard is the large, airy school-room, the 
walls of which evidence the familiar tastes of 
childhood. Above is the gymnasium for exercise 
on inclement days. When a closet is wanted, it is 
built out and makes an ornament, with diagonal 
panels in the short wide doors and long wide 
spreading curious wrought hinges. One of the 
principal attachments of the house is the work- 
room and forge, where master and mistress, 
girls and boys, work and hammer, carve, model, 
and forge in both wood, clay and metal. The 
dado is of matting which also covers the ceiling and 
is traversed by wood moldings, while the frieze is a 
quaint flower of red and white chintz. There are 
separate details of the house that deserve men- 
tion. In one of the chambers the fire-place jamb 
is painted with a green vine and golden fruit. In 



Mrs. Hoyt's own room there is a staircase with 
balustrades winding down in one corner, affording 
convenient and swift access to and from the 
nursery. 

It is not amiss here to add that the only 
architect of their own home were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoyt. That the windows are straight, the stairs 
have come right, that the woodwork is solid, and 
that many of the details both in wood and metal, 
are the work of their own hands, and that all 
grew and was put in place under their own eyes. 
This revelation of the possibilities of amateur ar- 
chitecture or decoration should inspire those whose 
tastes incline them toward the beautifying of the 
house. 



OFFICE FITTINGS. 



/XHE modern styles of office fittings call for 
^) that artistic treatment which is peculiarly 
the forte of the cabinet maker. The architectural 
improvements and those that concern interior ar- 
rangements, as presented in new office buildings, 
have done much to encourage elegant furnishing. 
The appointments display in many instances costly 
and elaborate work. Further stimulus to outlay 




glass in the panels, relieving the screen from all 
appearance of heaviness. They may be handsome- 
ly finished off with light wood moldings or delicate 
brass cresting in openwork. Skillfully carved rail- 
ings of hard wood, polished and varnished, now 
constitute quite an artistic feature in many 
offices ; the contrast between them and iron or 
bronze railings or panels is all in their favor. 

A great amount of fine cabinet work, a sign of 
the growth of esthetic taste, is now found in office 
partitions, which are no longer unpicturesque 
pens. 

We have inspected a good and novel design 
carried out for such portions in framework of split 
and stained bamboo. Small square walnut panels 
were carried up from the floor three and a half 
feet, then followed a broad belt of dark mahogany 
in boldly projected and varied geometrical forms, 
as framing for leaded mosaic colored glass with 
border of squares of thick beveled glass. Above 
this was a tier of delicate open tracery work of 
arabesque design in maple, affording through its 
manifold apertures both light and ventilation. 

The cresting was of heavy split bamboo in 
three pieces, making a triform concave shape. 
Over each entrance the bamboo side supports were 
carried up a foot higher and connected with a 

cross piece. The appear- 
ance of this construc- 
tion, repeated with vari- 
ations in fanciful forms 
in the same office, was 
novel, graceful and rich. 
Portieres of thick tex- 
ture and gray hue, at- 
tached to rings that 
moved on brass rods, 
were suspended over 
each entrance. 

Itis well to point 
out that a good portion 
of the effect^ of artistic 
office furnishings may be 
lost if walls and ceilings 
are not properly tinted, 
and some friezes and 
good bordered ceiling 
fresco work, yith colors 
well distributed, should 
keep company with it. 



.HALL, LOOKING TOWARD THE SOUND 

on this score is by the greater permanency of 
tenancies in the new and imposing structures that 
have been erected and furnished with every con- 
venience suitable to their purpose. Hard woods 
are almost exclusively used for counters, railings, 
desks, chairs and stools. For chairs and counters, 
mahogany, cherry, and oak are especial favorites, 
more particularly the two latter woods ; for desks, 
shelves, closet doors, drawers, and tables, the pref- 
erence is given to walnut, rosewood, cherry and 
oak, the latter in all its shades from light yellow- 
ish hue to deep umber. 

The conveniences now attached to desks in the 
way of divisions, drawers, extension slides, etc., 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is a good method 
to have the interior fittings of desks of handsome 
light colored woods, such as maple and satin wood. 
The fronts of counters are not merely paneled or 
handsomely bracketed, but in many instances con- 
stitute a well-considered carved composition accord- 
ing to position and light, the forms partaking of 
the architectural, with projecting pillars in con- 
trastive woods. 

Screens to counters, where introduced, are now 
extremely tasteful, with arabesque gratings in 
burnished brass and plain beveled glass or ground 



There is one consi- 
deration in the economy 
of the household that 
we must concede takes 
precedence of decoration, 
and that is the perfec- 
tion of the sanitary ap- 
pliances. The terrible 
dangers in defective sani- 
tation goes without say- 
ing, and these dangers 
have been realized not 
alone in the middle class 
dwellings but with those 
where the greatest care 
is supposed to have been 
exerted to avert them. 
The most effective and 
at the same time the 
simplest apparatus that 
we have had called to 
our notice, for lessening 
the perils of sewer gas 
and its consequent ills, 
is shown in a store on 
Broadway, near Four- 
teenth Street. It consists of a small tin box 
attached to the pipe supplying the water which 
washes out the basins, etc., containing a cake of 
some powerful chemical composition, over which 
the water flows, and with which it becomes im- 
pregnated. The effect of this impregnated water 
is to thoroughly cleanse the pipes through which 
it flows and, while odorless in itself, prevents the 
accumulation of that which would be liable to 
create odor. The box, we should have said, is so 
"constructed that a quart of water remains con : 
stantly in it and this becomes thoroughly impreg- 
nated, and, being the first released when the water 
is flowed, it sweeps everything clean before it. 



Etching Shells.— Attach the shells to wood 
with melted wax and glue. Cover surface with 
a thin layer of varnish blackened in a frame. 
With a sharp steel etching point draw the design, 
then wash with diluted nitric or hydrochloric 
acid. Rub varnish off with turpentine. The 
design will look as if cut with an engraver's 
tool. Or the design may be placed in relief by 
covering it with the varnish and applying the acid 
to the remaining surface. 



